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ABSTRIMTT 

The general purpose of this study was to explore the 
possibility of developing a Parent Participation Reading clinic 
home-based instructional model for assisting in the teaching of 
reading to economically disadvantaged elementary school children, 
working within a community-based child health care agency in 
Washington, D.C., the Parent Participation Reading Clinic offered an 
innovative model for providing remedial educational assistance to 
low- income educationally handicapped children through involvement of 
the child's parents or older sibUng as a "home-instructor" in the 
teaching process. Thirty-eight elementary school children (19 
experimental and 19 match control) participated in the study over an 
eight month period. As a group, the experimental children who 
participated in the program showed significant gains over the matched 
control group on eight month re-evaluation on the California Test of 
Basic Skills, vocabulary and comprehension reading sub-tests, ihe 
results indicated no significant positive effects among experimental 
subjects for increasing IQ scores as measured on the Peabody Picture 
Vocabulary Test. Significant results were found for the within group 
reassessment of the wide Range Achievement Test (reading) and Dolch 
Woxd List Test. The general findings of this study are interpreted as 
siq>portive of further development of this alternative compensatory 
educaticm model. . (Author/JM) 
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ABSTRACT 

The general pxirpoee of this study was to explore the possibility of developing 
a Parent Paarticipation Reading Clinic home-based instructional model for assisting 
in thf^ teaching of reading to economically disadvantsiged elementaiy school children. 

Woiicing within a community-based child health care agency in Washington, B.C., the 
Parent Participation Reading Clinic offered an innovative model for providing remedial 
educational assistance to low-income educationally handicapped children throu^ involve- 
ment of the child's parents or older sibling as a "home-instructor" in the teaching 
process. 

Thirty-ei^t elementary school children (19 experimentsa and 19 match control) 
peorticipated in the study o^rex an eifi^t month period. Analysis of test results indicated 
significant differences (p < ,01) in reading gains between groups on the California Test 
of Basic Skills with a significant increase in words learned (p < .01) on Dolch Word 
List and Wide Range Achievement Test for experimental children. No significant increase 
in I.Q. for the Peabody Picture Vocabulaiy Test was found. 

The general findings of this study are interpreted as supportive of further develop- 
ment of this alternative compensatory education model. Some limitations and problems 
are discussed. Specific recommendations for further research-demonstration develop- 
ment of the home-instructor teaching model are offered. 
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CBAPWL I 

zmsoixrcTiOK 

In recent years there has been a growing interest in establishing tutoring 
and other compensatory educational prograas to upgrade the reading skills of inner 
city disadvantaged children (Randolph, 1968; Hellauth, 1970). 

Curiously enou«^, in our national pursuit to ijaprove the disadvantaged chUd*s 
reading abUity, the family unit (parent, guardian, older sibling or relative) 

has largely been i^ored as a natural and logical resource for compensatory Inter- 

1 

vention pTOgraanijig. 

Avoidance In progranning for parental involvement in the educational growth 
of the economically and educationally disadvantaged dhild is all the more striking 
lAen one considers idiat we already know of the crucial role that the family plays 
in the early coffiitive and language growth experience of the developing child 
(Medinnus, 1967). 

A recent publication by the International Reading Association (May 1970 issue 
of TBS mHIK TEACHER) devoted itself to a number of articles reUted to the role 
of parent in the reading process. One contributor seemed to focus in on one of the 
more compelling reasons for educators to program for parental involvement: 

"... the only continuing influences of learning are the 
parents and othe?: family members to yihom a child &lls heir 
by birth. (These he has «rith him always. If one concedes that 
learning is an ongoing human endeavor occasioned throu^ 
repsated encounters with othen and the environment is 
uniquely slyled by each persont there should remain little 
doubt that narento are a child's first reading teachers" 
(Ward, 1970) 

Ihe argument raised for programming parental or family involvement in aiding 
the educationally handicapped child is most salient with respect to these points: 
1) the fsmily serves as the primary, natural and continuing "educator", particularly 

^ There have been a few notable exceptions to this generaliattion (Egbert, 1968: 
Gordon, 1969} 



during the child* 8 fozmative preschool and early prioary s^ool yeara and; 

2} the fasily exiata aa a natural manpower resource for providing an idealized 

one to onet teacher (parent): student (child) ratio « 

If one can accept the logic of theae arguments in support of developing a 

viable mechanism for parental or family involvementf irtiy then does it appear that 

we have tended to be so '^illogical** traditionally in excluding or icpaoring low 

income parents or family in our deaign and implemention of sundry tutoring and 

other coflqpensatory educational pmgrams? The writer can only surmise that the 

explicit or implicit deciaion to overlook low^income parents haa reated with one or 

more of the following assumptions: 

ASSDNFTIOV 1. LOW mCOHE PIBSHTS ARE MOT IHTE&BSTED IN THEIR CHIIJ)*S SbOCAT* 
lOniL ACBIEVaiEHT 

ASSUMPTION 2. LOV IHCOHE PARSHTS» FOR A VABIETT OF SOCIAL ABD OIBBl PROBLIMSt 

ARE NOT AVAILABLE TO HELP IN EDOCATIONAL INTESVOmON PROGBAMOMC. 

ASSaMPTIQN 3* INCOME PARENTS ARE NOT CAPABIf OF CARRXINS OOT A PRE8CRIBID 
EDUCATIONAL PLAN FOR WORKING VITE THEIR CBHJ). 

While one or men of these aasumptione may have validity for an undetezmined 

percentage of low income fBoniliest the writer's experience woxicing with parents in 

a child centered health agency serving a poverty hladk ^etto community in the 

Nation's Capital suggests that these aasumptions do not hold true for the greater 

majority of parents we see. Our observationa have been that poor parenta as advan*' 

taged parenta typically do care about their children and want very mu^ for them 

to achieve. 

The problem may rest with the natxiral uncertainty parents often feel aii to 
what exactly they need to do to helpt idiat materials th^ should usSf how to plan 
inatructional strategies» how to motivate their child and so forth. It is most 
probably true that uncertainty and reluctance to actively undertake the role of 
''educator^ is greater among low income parents because: (l) historically thqr have 
been conditioned to assume a more passive role vle^-a-vis the establiahed educational 
qratem and} (2) prerequisite skills for providing educational intervention may often 
be lacking. 



If the aforementioned observations have any validity at all, then it seems 
this is all the mere reason to begin to develop mechanisms or models for parental 
participation in cc. ^ensatoxy educati^^^sd programs* From the standpoint of pre« 
ventxon, one is in a position to argae that the parent ^o is counseled and leazns 
to effectively help one chili within the family unit should be in a more fkvoxable 
position to stimulate the cognitive and academic development of other children 
within the same unit* 

THE PifflEHT PiRTICIFATIOV BELDDR CLINIC was proposed as an initial phase model 
in this direction* Hhe PFRC was designed as a small scale pilot demonstration 
project (with built-in research evaliiation) whose purpose was to provide ground* 
woxk data and e:^rience as a prerequisite to considering, a more elaborate second 
or tiiird phase model idiich mij^t eventually be considered for adoption as an integral 
program operating within a public school frameworic or conmunily^based service 
agency* 



CHAFFER II 
MBZEODOLOCnr 



This project vas conducted in an inner-city area of Washington, B.C., served 
lay the Comprehensive Hestlth Care Program of Children's Hospital. The coinmunity 
from idiich subjects for the study were obtained was in a low- income section of the 
city. Housing was t^ically sub-standard. The crime rate vas particularly acute. 
The zaajority of families served 1^ the program were on public assistance support. 
Fbzmal education of parents was '^ically limited. All the publio schools in the 
area received ESBA Title I Aid. 

The PAREHT PABTICIPATION BEASIBG CLINIC was housed in l^e Children & Yout'a 
Center, a mental health component of the Comprehensive Health Care Program. The 
FFEC occ!ipied two adjoining rooms - a special resource materials room and an 
observation testijig room. A one-way mirror between rooms with sound hook-up was 
utilized for purposes of observation and pairent training. 
SDBJECTS 

Thirty ei£^t subjects participated in the study, 19 experimental and 19 control. 
Subjects ranged in age from 7 years (2nd grade) throxij^ 12 years (51^ grade). Table I 
depicts the number of experimental and control subjects ^s regards sex and grade 
level. All participants were blade. 



TABLE I 

EXPffiimmiAL AXD control GSOOP CHABACTB&ISnCS^ 



GHODP 

Eq[>erimental 
Control 



K 


Sex 
M F 


1 


2 


GxaAe 


, 5 


6 








0 




h 




2 


0 




10 


9 


0 


d 


k 


4- 


2 


0 



Sixteen additional experimental subjects were recruited but did not continue in the 
study, having dropped out in 3 months or less (set apriori criteria time for study 
inclusion). This represented an attrition rate of almost 10>* This attrition group 
was not followed in statistical analysis. 



EffERIMENTAL SDBJECTS 

Experimental Bubjects were recruited throuf^ voluntary enrollment of parents 
who chose to participate in the PERC. The paronts were informed of the program 
throia^ a variety of nieans such as personal contact with PPRC staff, PIA. meetings, 
circulars, posters, and word of mouth within the community. There was no stipulated 
criteria for involvement in the PERC other than that the child attend one of three 
elementary schools in the community and fall within the age range specified in the 
e^erimental design. (Seven years throu^^ twelve years). 
COMTROL SDBJECTS 

The control subjects were obtained by selecting another child from the same 
class as the experimental subject with matching done on the basis of similar ach- 
ievement scores on the Eall 1971 administration of the California Test of Basic 
Skills (California Test Bureau, 1968). The control subjects match was based on 
selection of a match in the same classroom who most closely matched that of the 
experimental subject on the vocabulary and comprehension sub-sections of the CTBS.^ 
In addition to reading scoire equivalence, subjects were matched as closely as pos- 
sible "bj age and sex variables. An effort was made not to inform the classroom 
teauiher of children either enrolled in the PPRC or serving as match control. This 
was done to avoid a possible "Rosenthal or Pigooalean . in the classroom effect" 
(Rosenthal and Jacobson, 1968 )» 
SIAFP 

The staff of the PPRC consisted of the following; A Reading Specialist - an 
individual with a number of years of experience, working in the field of reading 
and learning disabilities. Additionally, a graduate student in the field of Special 
Education assisted the Reading Specialist. Actually two graduate students served on 
rotation basis throu^out the course of the study. The Reading Specialist and graduate 
assistants were black females who had had previous experience working with low-income 
black, inner-city children and parents. 
The CTBS was administered in October, 1971 and again in Ifay, 1972 (8 month interval) 
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PR0CED13RE 

Essentially five separate steps were involved from the point of entry into the PPRC 
to termination: 

1* Recruitment 

2. Evaluation 

3. Educational Prescription 
Intervention - Bttto*r-Guid«be 

5* Final Assessment 
STEP I - HECRTJIIIMEHT 

As mentioned, the initial task of the PPRC staff was to recruit clients from the 
community. A brochure describing the program was developed and circulated throu^out 
the Con^rehensive Health Care service area and in the three local participating elementary 
schools. Additionally, the PPRC staff spoke before two. local PTA groups in an effort to 
recruit children and parents. Step I, recruitment, was therefore accomplished ^en a 
paront filled out an application and was subsequently given an appointment to come to the 
PPRC witti his/her child for an initial visit. 
STEP II - TTmn-AT, A SSESSMENT 

The first appointment to ttie Center was devoted to initial assessment of the child's 
reading strengths and I.Q. The initial assessment typically consisted of administration 
of the following instruments: The Wide Range Achievement Test (Reading), The Dolch Word 
List, The Gray Oral Reading Test, The E^tell Reading Inventory (^rd recognition test, 
word opposite test, and phonics mastery test), the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test. 
Additionally, ttie Diagnostic Evaluation of Reading Skills (Allied Educaton^, 1971) t and 
two unpublished instruments - the Checklist of Reading Skills (The George Washington 
University) , and the Reading and Habits Inventory were utilized to assist in the diag- 
nostic assessment. 

The initial assessment usually required two consecutive or weekly visits. During 
each assessment session, the parent (home -instructor) observed his/her child throu^ a 
one-way mirror. 



STEP III - EDTTCATIOML PRESCRIPTION 

Following the initial assessment, the home-instructor was apprised of the general 
findings of the test information. Having had an opportunity to observe the child 
•♦^hrou^ the one-waj** mirror, the parent vras encoiiraged to communicate questions rega3^ding 
impressions or observations of the child's performance. The parent was then provided 
with an initial task to perform with the child. This initial task varied in accordance 
with the specific needs and interests of the child. Typically, the initial task was 
geared to a learning (teaching) success, both for child and parent. An example of an 
initial task mi^t be a review of & particular, skill that the child nad already shoim 
durir^ the initial assessment period (i.e., review of the phonetic sound of "a")« A 
follow-up two week appointment was then made. 

She eduoatibnal prescription was written and then read to the parent with the child 
present. The prescription specified the instructional program, objectives, duration of 
the program and follow-up requirement for observation and re- evaluation. The prescription 
served as a "contract" (Dinoff & Pickard, 1969; Homme, 1969) and was actually signed T?y 
all parties involved (parent, child and reading specialist). 
STEP IV - iHTJdtVJ!!HTIOH - PABEHT GUIIAMCE 

This phase of the program consisted of establishing regular weekly contacts with 
the home-instructor, l^ypically, the home-instructor was to bring the child to the PPRC 
to discuss the previous week(s) progress. At these meetings, the home-instructor was 
encooiraged to demonstrate a brief lesson with the child under observation of the reading 
specialist. In this way it was possible to observe the interaction between the home- 
instructor and child. In some instances Step IV was accomplished thiroxi^ home visits 
by the staff of PPRC. Home visits were initiated as a response to the problem of keeping 
appointments by some home- instruct ore. 

Home^instructor was. defined as a parent, older sibling or family member vdio took 
on responsibility of home "teacher" for child during program. 
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In addition to the individual guidance approach of PPRC staff to home-instructors, 
periodic groixp meetings were held for PPRC home-instructors. !iypically these meetings 
were held in the evening and involved group discussion about children, individual 
problems and strategies, as well as promotion of social exchange among home-instructors. 

The bulk of the time for enrollment in the program centered on Step IV. During 
this phase, the child was continuously assessed informally by the reading specialist. 
Specific recommendations for educational prescriptions were revised and entered into 
the child's PERC chart for later follow-up. 

SIEP V - FPaOi ASSESSMENT 

IndividTial assessment of performance was made in the following two ways: 

1. PPRC children were retested (after six month inteirval) on the Peabody Picture 
Vocabulary Test, the Dolch Word List, and the Vide Range Achievement Test* 

2. PPRC and match control children were retested (after an ei^t month interval) 
on the California Test of Basic Skills (vocabaHary and comprehension sub-tests). 

ASSESSMEHT IHSTKDMEHTS UTILIZED 

A variety of formal standardized as well as informal non«-standardized assessment 
measures of reading and cognitive performance were utilized during the course of the 
study. Some of the tests described in Table II were used primarily for purposes of 
studying the efficacy of the PPRC in terms of the proposed research design. Other 
assessment instruments were utilized for purposes of providing educational diagnostics- 
prescriptive information for individual children. 
DTSTRUCTIOHAL Mft^TBtlALS TTPILIZED 

A variety of instructional materials were utilized in the PPRC. The PPRC loaned 
some of these materials for home use to home-instructors. Some of the materials used 
with greater frequency are described in Table III. 
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TABLE III 



msmncTioN&L materials freqdertly utilized in pabent 

PABTICIPATION READING CLINIC 



MATERIAL 

Progxanmed Reading and Language Ins 
(Progxammed Leaxning SSys terns » Ino.) 



Grolier Beading Frogram 
(Grolier Educational Corporation) 



Phonetic Drill Cards 
(Hilton Bradley Cosipany) 

Junior Phonic Sunoy 
(Kenvori^ Educational Service » Inc.) 



Bank Street Readers 
(Macinillin Conq[>an3r) 

MagazineSf newspapers t etc. 



"Let»s xoake Reading A 'Family Affair" 



DESCRIPTION 

A prograimed instructional format 
teaching reading throu^ stressing 
the learning of phonetic rules. 

A programmed reading primer for 
children \fbo have not yet mastered 
first steps. 

Phonograms printed on 8" x 9 7/8" 
Cards 

This game consists of 110 frequently 
occTirring short vowel words and a 
key picture card for each of the 
short vowel sounds. 

A series of readers of hig^ mot* 
ivational content. 

Home«dnstructors were encouraged to 
clip out words and pictures from 
magazines and newspapers. 

A booklet developed Iqr the staff for 
parent use (see appendix). 
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CHAPTER III 
RESULTS 

Thi3 chapter presents an analysia of the results 6f the study. This includes the 
followingi 

A* A comparison between esqperimental and control groups on pre->post scores on the 
California Test of Basic Skills (Yocabulaxy and Comprehension reading sub-tests). 
B* A within group comparison of pre-poat test scores for the experimental group on three 
measures: The Peabody Picture Vocabiulaxy Test; the Bolch Word List; and the Vide Bange 
Achievement Test (Heading). 

PBE-POST C(»1PARIS0N OF EXPERINEHTAL IKD CQHTBOL GROUPS OR THE CiLHORinA TEST OF BASIC 

SKILLS (RE&BIHG, TOCABDIAKT ABB CGMFBOBHSIOH) 

TDCABUHRY (CTBS) 

Presented in Table 17 axe the results of coiiQ)ari80zu9t between experimental and control 
groups for the reading vocabulary sub^tests of the California Test of Basic Skills. Per* 
fozmance on this test is presented in grade equivalent scores. The pre-test means of the 
esqperimental and control group were 2.16 and 2.1k respectively. The mean difference 
between e3q)erifflental and control grotiqps was only .02 grade equivalenpyi reflecting the 
close matching between the two groiaps on this pre-test. . 

An examination of the post^test results showed that the experimental group gained 
on an average of •89 grade equivalenpy ^le the control group gained on an average of 
•75 grade equivalency. 

Analysis of this data utilizing the t-test for matched subjects^ indicated that 
the grade equivalency mean difference between the esqperimental and control groups of 
.16 was significant beyond the .01 level. 

Figure I p3X>vides a graphic presentation of the 8 month gain scores for exper- 
imental and control subjects on vocabulary by matched psdrs. 

FbxsBula used in this statistical analysis was S ^t>^K,^ y — 

for c(»paring non-independent mat<^ groups on a pre-post design (Scott and Vertheimer. 

1962t p. 262-2650 
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CCT<PREHSaSIOH (CTBS) 

Tbe data obtained from the comparison of experimental and control subjects on reading 
comprehension of the California Test of Basic Skills Is presented in Table Y. The grade 
eiiui-Vcilent pre-test scores for the experimental and control subjects werv 2.3$ and 2 07 
respectively. The grade equivalent mean difference on the pre-test match was .02. On 
post-testy the experimental group achieved a mean grade equivalent score of 3«59 yielding 
a grade eqiiivalent gain score of 1«03 as compared to the control group achieved mean 
grade equivalent post- test score of 3«10 and a mean gadn score of .7$ grade equivalenoy* 
The diff essence between e3Q)erimental and control subjects was .29$ si^iifioant beyond 
a«01 level. 

Figure II provides a graphic presentation of the 8 month grade equivalenoy gain 
scores for o^eria«ntal and control matched subjects on the reading cos^rehension sub- 
test of the California Test of Basic Skills. 

i WITHIN GRODP COMPARISON OF TBE PRE AND POST TEST SCORES FOR TBB EXPERIMENTAL GRODP 
OK THREE MBASORSS: TBB VEkSODI PICTURE VOCABOLART TEST: BOLCH VOR]) LIST; TBE 
VIBE RANGE ACHIEVEMEST TEST (WORB RECOGNITION SDB-TBST) 

Bata from the 6 month test-retest on the Boloh Word Listt Vide Range Achievement 
Test and Peabody Pioturo 7ocabulary Test are presented in Table VI » 

The results show a mean gain score of 31*7 words learned on the Belch Vord List* 
The range of actual gain scores for the esgperimental group was a low of 5 words and 
a hi£^ of 8l words. !Ihe mean gain score for words learned on 1;he VRAT was 10 .0. 
The actual range in number of words learned on this test was a low of 1 and a high 
of 53* The mean gain scores on both VRAT and Bolch Tests were significant (p < .01; 
one tail). Ihe mean pre-test I»Q« on the Peabod;' Pictture Vocabulary Test was 91 0« Six 
month retest showed a mean I.Q« of 93* ^« The mean gain score of 2 .25 was not statistically 
significant. The actual range in gain in I«Q« score was fbrom «-3 to a higi of 16 points. 
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TABLB IV 

RESULTS OP COMPARISONS BETWEEN EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL 
CaiOTJPS: READING VOCABULARY ON CALIFORNIA TEST OF BASIC 

SKILLS 



Pre-test x 

8 

Post-test X 

8 



E3CPERIMEMTAL 



2.16 
1.11 



3.05 
.63 



CONTROL 



2.1h 

2.89 
1.20 



X Biff 

.02 

.16* 



Gain scores x 
a 
B 



.89 
.26 

.5 to 1.5 



.75 

.2 to 1.6 



Subjects n 



19 



19 



* Significant beyond .01 level of confidence (df = 18) 
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GRADE EQUIVALENCY GAIN 
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TABI£ y 

B£SOLTS OF COMPARISONS BBTVra EXPBIIMENTAL AND CON!I!ROL 
GROUPS. READING COMFBEEBNSION ON CALIFORNIA TEST OF 
BASIC SKILLS {GBUm £QUITAU»T SCORES) 







EXPERIMENTAL 


CONTROL 


Fxe-test 


X 


2.35 


2.37 




a 


1.02 


1.10 


post-test 


X 


3.39 


3.10 




8 


l.Oli 


1.03 


Gain Scores 


X 


1.03 


.75 




s 


.39 


.55 




R 


;3 to 2.1 


i;5 to 2.0 


Subjects 


n 


19 


19 



* Siffaifioant beyond •Ol level of confidence (df ==18) 
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TABLE VI 

RESDITS OP A WITHIN-CROTJP COMPARISON OP 6 MOUTH PBE-POST SCORES ON LOLCH VORD LIST 
WlilB BANCS ACELi.'VIMERT TEST (READING) AND PEABODY* PICTDBE YOCABULABT TEST PQR FERC 

CHILDREN 



Pre jC 

8 



DOLCE 
8U.6 
55.2 



1 



WRAT^ 

U0.7 
19.5 



FEABODT PIC VOC' 

91.3 
12.7 



Post X 

8 



116.3 
51.9 



50.lt 
12.0 



93.U 
11.5 



Gain 8core8 x 
a 
S 



31-.7* 
19.7 
5 to 81 



10.0* 
16.9 
1 to 53 



2.3f 
U.6 

-3 to 16 



1)2 Scores axe in number of words learned 
3 Scores axe IQ's 



* Significant beyond .01 level of significance (df 18) 
+ Not statistically significant 
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CHAPTER IV 
CONCLUSIONS 

The general purpose of this study was to eacplore the possibility of developing 
a home based instructional nodel for assisting in the teaching of reading to economically 
disadvantaged elementary school children. 

There were two major reasons wi^ it was felt that a oompensatory educational 
program utilizing a parent or other family member deserved merit for study: 

1. The family serves as the primary » common and natural continuing "educator" par- 
ticularly during the child's formative pre-school and early primary school years and; 

2. The family exists as a natural manpower resource for providing an idealized one^* 
to-one teacher (parent or home-instructor) student (child} ratio • Related to this, 

typically ' should expect to find within the family a member who would ordinarily 
have a genuine and continuing interest in advocating the educational welfaire of the 
child. 

POSITIVE FINDINGS OF gi^iJX 

The experimental findings of this study are, with some notable exceptions , encourag- 
ingly Hsnxpportive of model. As a group, the experimental children idio participated 
in the FPRC Program showed significant gain over the matched control group on 8 month 
re-ef«aluation on the California Test of Basic Skills vocabulary and compirehension 
reading sub-tests. 

The results indicated no significant positive effects among experimental FPRC 
subjects for increasing I.Q. scores as measured on tiie Peabody Picture Vocabulary 
Test. It was not surprising that there was no significant I.Q. increase as the 
Program was specifically addressed to reading. However^ we had informally hypothmised 
that an increase in I.Q. mi^^t occur as a "spin off^' due to the increase in cognitive 
stimulation related to the home teaching involvement. This phenomenon did not 
occur. Significant results were found for the within group reassessment of the 
Vide Range Achievement Test (reading) and Solch Word List Test. It cannot be stated 



1 
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that the significant increase in words learned on both these tests was accountable 
to iiie PPRC Program alone as we did not have a comparison or control group for these 
measures to assess how much of the variance was attritubed to the project per se. 
However, extrapulation of the data from the WHAT indicated that, on the average, 
experimental subjects gained almost one year in grade equivalency during the 6 month 
program. This finding generally exceeds typical reading performances recorded for 
disadvantaged children. 

In designing this project we were concerned not only with the aforementioned" 
"hard" data (i.e., performance scores between experimental and control subjects) but 
also "soft" data, such as staff observations and anecdotal- Experiences. Within this 
general ftamework vdiich we axe describing as "soft data", the following observations 
and experiences should be hi^i^ted. 

Enthusiasm for registration into the PPRC appeared quite hi^ among groups that 
our staff talked with. For example, early in the beginning of the project vhen we 
were recruiting children and parents, our staff talked before one particular PTA group 
vhicb. included 25 parents in the audience. Of this group, 17 parents registered 
that day. This finding seemed to place into question the general af?sumption that 
"low-income parents are not interested in their child's educational achievement." 
Among the parents who enrolled that day, a number wished to work not only with their 
school age children, but preschool children as well. For some of these parents we 
did offer some suggestions and materials for working with their preschoolers, as well 
as their school- age children. 

A few of the parents in the PPRC Program reported that their relationship with 
■Hieir children had improved since involvement in the project. One parent reported 
that, "for the first time, we sit and talk about things in the newspaper and Carlette 
just loves to play those word gamesl" A number of parents indicated that their 
children wotild remind them \^en they were to do their "lessons" in the evening. 
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MEGATIVE FIKDIMGS OF STOIff - ATTRITION 

A noamber of problems occxtrred during the cotirse of the study* One of the primary 
problems was attrition from the original sample* Approximately 1^^% of the children 
(i»e., 16 subjects) vdi^ were registered by their parents into the program failed to 
maintgdn contact with it. Reasons for this discontinuance in the program varied. 
Five families moved from the area. One mother felt that there was too much tension 
in working with her child, so we advised discontinuance. Her child was then picked 
up by a volunteer tutor, but was removed from the IPRC Study. Another youngster who 
had been working with his older brother had to te discontinued because the older brother 
complained of lack of time to work with his younger brother. A number of parents 
seemed to find it very difficult to maintain a continuing relationship with the 
PPRC. We found a rather typical pattern \rtierely a number of mothers were not showing 
up for appointments. The problem of failure to show for appointments was not entirely 
uneaqpected as many programs in poora? communities have also reported this sort of 
phOTomenon. On closer examination we found that the parents' lack of follow- throu^ 
seemed multidetermined. In some cases the program material we had chosen seemed a 
bit ory on a motivational level. Many parcnts seemed to have difficulty understanding 
some of the reading programs and reluctant to admit their ignorance. One mother finally 
reported that she was embarrased that her child seemed to xmderstand the material 
better than she. A few of the parents never did seem to fully xmderstand that the 
program was designed to train them as home- instructors rather than to teach their 
children directly as found in a traditional tutoring program. One mother, in 
particular, insisted on sending her child to the PPRC alone because she was too buey 
with the other children. This mother, obviously, did not comprehend the basic premise 
of the program. Some parents simply complained of the problem of getting a number of 
the children dijessed to come to the clinic on a regular basis. 



Only one of the parents involved in the program was illiterate. This problem was 
solved when an older birother took on the role of home* instructor. 
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HOME VISIT APPROACH 

The staff decided to offer regulax home visit appointments to those parents vAxo 
would prefer this approach. A number of parents responded to this offer with an 
enthusiastic 9 "oh, cou3d you?" We then implemented regular home visits for the 
parents who were receptive to it. This particular method seemed to provide the 
needed contact the staff desired for a number of the parents in the FPRC. 
GROUP MEETINGS 

At least once a month, an evening group meeting was held for home instructors at 
the PPRC. These group meetings were estab]ished for the purpose of providing parents 
with group support, a sharing of ideas, and some social interaction. The staff felt 
that these meetings co\ild be of great importance in keeping group morale' aad -enthusiasm 
hi^. 

LIMITATIONS OF STUDY 

Althou^ the experimental results are generally supportive of the PPRC Project, 
it should be noted that there were possible biasing factors that may have lead to 
some of the positive results. This possible bias relates to the sampling technique 
involved in the study. For example, it may "be possible that those parents >Aio voluntar- 
ily "chose" to register in the program and still further, those parents \fho eventually 
continued in the program represented a more hi^ly motivated and therfolre perhaps a 
qualitatively different sample of parents (and children) than) those matched subjects, 
or those \dio withdrew from the PIPRC experimental group. 

Secondly, althou^ we have recorded short-^texm (6 to 8 month) differences between 
experimental and control ^oups, the results cgnnot be generalized fd'^infer that these 
differences will continue. One is reminded of the Headstart data in lAiich differences 
appeared to be washed out by the second or third grade. 
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RECOMMEMMTIOKS 

This project was developed as a first phase research-demonstration project. 
Based on the finding of this study, the following recommendations are made. 

1. A replication of this study with a middle-class population. 

2. A development of a model specifically involving older siblings (brothers or 
sisters)as home-instructors. 

3. A conqparison study of group guidance vs individual guidance for home-instructors. 
!+• A 3 to 5 year piroject \^ch could note the long-term effects of this model on 
achievement skills among elementary school children. 

5« Development of a related model to begin teaching reading at home for preschool 
age children. 
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SnpERIHENTAL GROUP 

WRAT PEABOJY ]X)LCH QTBJ 

V C 

PoBt Pre Post Pre Poet Pre Post 

91 115 152 3-3 h.k 3.8 1|.8 

102 52 109 1.9 2.7 2.9 3.9 

lOli 180 217 2.6 3.1| 3.6 U.5 

109 190 219 U.o 5.1 .25 3.2 

76 17 1^ .6 2.1 19 1.8 

82 22 71 .9 1.9 1.2 2.8 

87 33 Ilk l.U 2.2 2.1 3.U 
97 lla 1U6 1|.0 1|.8 3.6 1|.2 

88 31 hi 2.2 2.9 .6 1.7 
73 2k 33 .7 1.2 19 1.9 
82 63 105 1.8 2.7 2.2 3.1 
87 k3 62 1.0 1.8 1.7 2.9 
105 71 122 2.2 3.I1 2.0 l|.l 
96 112 llA 2.9 3.9 3.I1 I1.3 
90 122 129 3.6 1|.2 2.9 3.6 
116 Uk 81 l.li 2.5 2.3 3.3 
96 172 177 3.6 1|.2 l|.l 5.5 
85 110 130 .9 1.6 1.6 1.9 
lOli 65 113 1.7 2.9 2.3 3.U 



Sub,^ect 


Pre 


Pojt 


Pre 

■ 


A 


56 


62 


88 


B 


ko 


52 


92 


C 


53 


65 


105 


D 


51 


63 


110 


E 


8 


35 


60 


P 


12 


k2 


70 


6 


21 


k6 


89 


H 


57 


60 


97 


I 


19 


k3 


86 


J 


10 


27 


71 


K 


38 


kl 


8I1 
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lU 


36 


89 


M 


ke 


58 


101 


N 


52 


63 


96 


0 


56 


61 


93 


P 


3lt 


kl 


111 




58 


67 


98 


R 


30 


31 


81 


S 


39 


53 


lOli 
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COMROL GROUP 
CTBS 



V C 



Sub,ieot 


Pre 






rOBZ 


A 


3.3 


3.7 


3.6 


i*.i 


B 


1.9 


2.1* 


2.1* 


2.6 


C 


2.6 


3.5 


3.8 


3.9 


B 


3.3 


3.7 


2.5 


3.2 


B 


1.6 


1.1* 


.6 


1.5 


P 


1.6 


2.7 


2.1 


2.6 


6 


1.2 


1.6 


1.1* 


1.9 


H 


U.o 


U.8 


1*.9 


5.5 


I 


1.5 


2.2 


.9 


2.1 


J 


.8 


1.9 


.6 


2.1* 


K 


1.6 


2.1* 


2.1 


2.6 


L 


1.1 


1.6 


1.9 


1.1* 


M 


2.2 


2.9 


2.1* 


3.3 


N 


3.1 


3.7 


3.3 


3.6 


0 


3.1* 


5.0 


2.7 


1*.7 


P 


1.1 


2.2 


2.2 


3.0 


(I 


3.3 


U.6 


3.8 


5.2 


R 


1.2 


2.2 


1.7 


2.6 


S 


1.8 


2.1* 


2.1 


2.7 
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CHILD 
AmSESS 
PHONE 
SCHOOL 



FaxentCs) (Guardian) 
Home Instsnxotor 



Physician (Clinic) 



PARENT PARTICIPATION READIRG CLINIC 
2119 12th Street, N.W. 

Washington, D.C 20009 



APPLICATION 



L/LTE 



(MO.) (DAY) (ra.) 



BntTHMTE 
AGE 



(3USE 



Other children in home: 
NAMFS 



AGES 
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P P R C 
PERSOIUL INFOBlttTIOH 
(check, if applicable) 

Kane 



1. 
2. 
3. 



2. 

3. 



knows fall name 
knows parents' name 
knows age 
knows address 
knows telephone number 



School, 

1. 

2. 

3. 

k. 



5. 



Ve Academic Levels 
(Grade Levels) 



le Reading level 

S ifijit vocabulazy 
Word attack skills 



jComprehension 
^Spelling level 

Jk^iting (fonaation of letters & numbers 



Vbitten expression 



Oral esqpression 



6. Arithmetic level 

computation 

7. Strengths: 

8. Weaknesses: 



Can vrite name 
Can write parents' name 
Can write address 
Can write telephone # 
Can write name of school 



jceasoning 



What kind of home adjustments does the child need?. 



Comments : 

r 



(SifpatureJ 



T 



"1 r 
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P.P.R.C. BEPOBTING FORM (PAHEBTS) 



Week of; j^vuB 



6) coznpletes assigned task, 

7) is interested in woiic 



8) is couarteouB during study period^ 

9) understands woiSc assigned 



10) asks questions about woric 

Progress 

1) has completed units of work 

2) has ability to woadc on 

3) has con5)leted the following: 

Activity: 
Materials tised: 
COMMENTS:^ 



Student: Grade Age_ 

Effort 

1) tries hard to get woric independently 

2) works consistently everyday 

3) reports on time to study area 

h) attends everyday (no excuses) 

5) always brings supplies 



Signed: 

(Parent) 
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READING HABITS AND INTERESTS 
P P R C 

Name , 

1"* (Last) (first) 



1. If you like to read, idiat kind of reading do you enjoy most?_ 



2. If you don't like to read, vhy do you think you dislike reading?. 



3 Do you have trouble yhen you read (be definite) 



1+. 


What school yoxk do you ennoy most? 


Least? 


5. 


What are you hobbies? 
Outside interests? 




6. 


Do you listen refflilaxlv to any radio programs? 
What are your favorite proCTains? 




7. 


Do you listen regularly to any television programs? 
What are vour favorite television proicrams? 





8. How often do you ^ to the movies?^ 



9. About how many books are in your home?^ . 

How many axe your own? 

10. What magazines aare taken in your home? 

Underline the ones that you usually read. 

11. What kinds of books do you wish you could get to read? 



12. Have you ever had any difficulty with your eyes?_ 

Have you e^rev worn glasses? When? 

I' 13. Where do you do yoxir reading at home? 



BEADING HABITS AND INTERESTS 
-2- 



Vlhat things do you wish you could do at this time?_ 



15. Which of the following do you think you need the most help? 

Comments a) learning new words d) answering questions 

b) silent reading e) remembering stories 

c) oral reading o*her 

16. Have you ever had any help with your reading? If so, where? 

17. What are some of the things you like to do? 



18. What are some of your favorite treats at home? 
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PARENT PAETICIPATION READING CLINIC 

835-U373 835-14i89 
PRESCRIPTION FORM 



NAME 



DATE 



PRESCRIPTION 
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PARENT PARTICIPATION READING CLINIC 
CONTRACT 

promise to work minutes eveiy day 



with in order to improve my reading. 

_(Child) 

.(Date ) 



i . promise to pay ^ with a 

special treat each week that he/she works every day minutes a day. 

I also promise to bring to all regularly scheduled appointments 

and come in or call when I need advise or help. 

{Bom Instructor) 

(Date) 



promise to help to the 



best of my ability and knowledge so that ehe/he may help ^improve 

his reading this year. 

(Reading Specialist) 

_(Date ) 



This contract is good for one full year from time of date. 



Dear Paxent: 



This booklet has been especially designed for you. It contains a 
list of materials that you can obtain to enrich your child's educational 
experiences in the area of Language Arts, 

The first peurt of the booklet contains geanes, puzzles, and other 
materiais that do not cost over $5»00> their descriptions, and vdiere 
to purchase them. The second part of the booklet contains directions 
for making your own materials. Making these materials can be fun for 
both you and your child. 

These materials can be excellent birthday gifts, Christmas gifts, 
as well as aids in developing your child •s educational experiences. 

You nay refer to the Parent Participation Reading Clinic for help 
in selecting materials for your child. Please feel free to call us 
for any questions (835-1+371 or 835-14489) 



Sincerely, 




Arlene Renee King 
Assistant Reading Specialist 
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The following materials are made hy "Creative Playthinge." They may 
be purchased in the toy department of any Woodwaxd and Lothrop store or 
Store Limited, 



Order Number Materieuls and Descriptions Price 

^ 701 Find It - This is an observation game in vhioh | l^.OO 

small cards showing familiar household objects 
are matched to scenes which include those same 
items in a sli^tly different size, angle or 
gxx)uping. This helps children identify objects 
in different sizes. 



^ 70u Four Pirst aamas; - >:.o arc ee;;y to play games 1|,00 

based on matching colors. The time for each game 
is short. These gomes help children leam colors 
and their differences. In siddition, it helps them 
leam to follow directions. 

^ 703 Local Train - The object of this game is to assemble 2.50 

a complete train from the segments pictured on 36 
cards. This game may be played by one to four 
children. This game teaches children left to 
rifi^it order vtoich is used in reading words and 
sentences. 



^ 322 Connect - This is a floor gome for two to ten 5.00 

players, which makes it particularly good for 
parties. The object of the game is to connect 
various single, double, and triple trace sections 
to form a continuous track. A special feature is 
that the game continues to be playable even if a few 
of the cards axe lost. It has a strong compartmented 
storage box# It helps children control their eye 
and hand movements. 



^ 611 Picture Dominoes - This is a matching game of I4.OO 

animals and flowers on 28 blocks. Thio game 
helps children recognize likenesses and differences. 

Learning Lottos - These are learning games which 
help children make visual distinctions in cooler 
and shape or size. This will help them in iden- 
tifying letters and groups of letters that make words. 

RE 666 Color Lottos 3. 00 

RE 667 Shape Lottos 3. 00 



RE 668 



Size Lottos 



3.00 



Reading Lottos - These are matching picture games* 
The child first names each object, later the child 
will be able to associate the pictiire with its printed 
name. This helps the child to learn to identify words 
that he sees and hears, and associate them with pictxares. 



HE 606 Zoo Lottos 3,00 

RE 607 House Lottos 3. 00 

RE 609 City Lottos • 3,00 

HA 180 Hippety Hopscotch - This is a hopscotch sheet 1,95 



that rolls up and folds for flat storage. It has 
foiar plastic discs. This is a good game for children 
to play inside on a rainy day. It helps them to 
control their eye and hand movements. 

62i| Colora - This is a game of color matching. The 2.00 

playing cards are tree shaped and eapy to hold. 
Playing the game requires matching pairs. The 
winner is the one ^o pairs all of his color cards. 
It helps children distinguish colors and learn to 
fozm one to one relationships. 

HS I4I+6 Turn A Word - These are five-sided blocks vdxich turn 3. 00 

individually on a Btrong elastic to form three letter 
words. This helps the child in recognizing and 
spelling words. 

The following materials may be ordered from: 

Donrxelly-s Teaching Aids, Inc. 
Hayes School Publishing Compaaay, Inc. 
7000 Marlboro Pike, S.E. 
Washir^on, B.C. 20028 
735-0713 or 735-071ii 

The following materials are made by Milton Bradley Company 
but may be purchased fron Donnelly's Teaching Aids, Inc. 

9508 Picture Flash Words for Beginners 1.25 

This is a matching game that helps the primary 
grade child add over 100 words to his vocabiaary 
The child learns to associate pictures with words 
found in the first reading books. 
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9510 - Group I Educational iOaah Words 1.25 

9511 - Group II This is a game that helps the primary ip»de 1.25 

child leazn words that caimot be mastered thxa 
the picture approach. 

7522 Space Relationship Cards • These cards each have 

two space relationship pictures and wcrds. drawing 
crayon lines, the child paves up pictt<res with words. 
This helps the child recognize words end associate 
them with pictures . 

Learn to Write Letter Cards - These a3?e reusable 
. cards ^dxlch helps a child learn to form letters 
and numberals by free-tracing with cw^ons. These 
are plastic la£iinated wipe-off cards 

7526 Manuscript 3 . 00 

7527 Cursive 3. 00 

9502 Alphabet Picture Plash Cards - These are large 2.25 

yAiite caards with full color illustrations of 
familiar objects. Also included bxb directions 
for games and exercises that will teach the child 
to reco0aize letters and objects. 

Alp^bet Picture Flash Cards - These cards can be 
used to help the child form letters by fitting the cards 
together. This helps the child learr observation 
habits as well as formation of lettei^s 

7511 Manuscript 

7512 Cursive 

Playskool Puzzle Plaques - These are wood puzzle 
plaques. All pieces of each subject are specif icedly 
cut to represent some identifiable pext of the subject. 
Every puzzle is 9^ x 11^. The colors; are non- toxic. 
Ihese puzzles help the child develop control of his 
eye and hervl movement. 

Baby Animal Puzzles 

165-1 Puppy Love - nine pieces 2.10 

165-2 Peter Rabbit - 8ix piecefl 2.10 

165-3 Elly Elephant - si:: piecoo 2.10 

165-U Monkey Shines - seven pieces 2.10 

165-5 Reddy Pox - seven pieces 2.10 

165-6 Kitty Kitten - nine pieces 2.10 

165-7 Nutty Squirrel - eight pieces 2.10 

165-8 Baby Squirrel - ei^t pieces 2.10 

165-9 Lady Bluebird - ei^t pieces 2,10 

165-10 Hongry Kid - eijjht pieces 2.10 

165-11 Moocher the Mouse - eight pieces 2.10 

165-12 Romping Rover - five pieces 2.10 
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Anixnal Mothers arid Babies 

175-1 Pigs • twelve pieces 2.10 

175-2 IXzcks - twelve pieces 2.10 

175-3 Babbits • thirteen pieces 2.10 

I75-I4 Cats • thirteen pieces 2.10 

175-5 Owls - thirteen pitcea 2.10 

175-6 ])onlcey8 - thirteen pieces 2.10 

175-7 Laahs - thirteen pieces 2.10 

175-8 Cows - thirteen pieces 2.10 

175-9 Chickens - fifteen pieces 2.10 

175-10 Birds - sixteen pieces 2.10 

175-11 Goats - sixteen pieces 2.10 

175-12 Horses - eig^iteen pieces 2.10 

Wiirsery Plaques 

185-1 Little Boy Blue - eleven pieces 2.10 

185-10 Three Bears - twenty pieces 2.10 

185-15 Old Woman in the Shoe - sixteen pieces 2.10 

185-16 Jack and Jill - twenty pieces 2.10 

185-18 Jack and the Beanstalk - 22 pieces 2.10 

185-20 Little Jack Homer - 16 pieces 2.10 

185-21 Gingerbread Man - lii pieces 2.10 

185-22 Humpty Duiapty - 12 pieces 2.10 

185-23 Little Red Riding Hood - 13 pieces 2.10 

185-21| Mary had a little lamb - 15 pieces 2.10 

185-25 Uttle Bo-Peep - 15 pieces 2.10 

185-26 Cat and the Piddle I3 pieces 2.10 

Community Voricers 

195-1 Earmer - II4 pieces 2.10 

195-2 School Teacher - 16 pieces 2.10 

195-3 Fireman - 17 pieces 2.10 

195-li Baker - 16 pieces 2.i0 

195-5 Doctor - Ik pieces 2.10 

195-6 Policeman - 16 pieces 2.10 

195-7 Miltanan-16 pieces 2.10 

195-8 Hurse - 17 pieces 2.10 

195-9 Grocer - 17 pieces 2.10 

195-10 Postman - 19 pieces 2.10 

195-11 Patrolwoman - 19 pieces 2.10 

195-12 Waitress - 19 pieces 2.10 

775 Tme Teacher - ThiB is a oinok puzzle with 

moveable plastic hands. The pieces only fit 

in the correct numerical order* This yojzzle 

not only helps the child learn to tell time 9 but also 

helps him to communicate with othert^* 
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Bducational "Paesword" Gaoe ^ This is a eane of 2.25 
voxds and piotuxes. It can be played by two or 
more children. This game can increase the child's 
vocabulary and also provide iaportant social 
developoent by playing with other children. 

Sort a Card - This is a fascinating matching game 2.00 
as well aa a oemoxy game. It can be played by 2 
to 8 players. This provides the child with practice 
in associating words and their picture labels. 

Pairs - !Ihis is a word game designed to develop 1.15 
a child's memozy and ability to concentrate. It 
contains three sets of cards; matching picture 
to picture; word to picture; and word to rixymiiig 
word. 

Phonetic Qoismo*- This gune is played like Bingo 2.25 
It consists of 38 phonetic oardst word list and 
direction card and marker. It helps the child 
learn sounds of individual letters and groups of 
letters. 

The following materials are made by ^'Ideal'S but may be 
purchased from Donnelly's Teaching Aids, Inc. 

6070 Color Ihrill Cards - This set contains 11 cards an 1.25 
trfiich are printed the names of the colors in black 

on one side and on the reverse side the color word 
is printed in its own color. This helps the child 
recognise colors and their word symbols. 

6071 Number Voeabulaxy Cards - These cards contain the I.50 
numerical symbolt et^ual amoimt of objectSt and the 

word symbol for numbers 1 thru 2$. fDiis helps the 
child increase hii^ ei^t vocabulasy of numerals* 

2712 Magic Cards (Classification & Sequence) These cards 1.75 

give the child the opportunity to follow instructions 
from the printed page. Ihess cards fit into a plastic 
envelope. The child records answers on the plastic 
surface with Plastic Maz4c, azid wipes off following 
completion. It helps develop the child's classification 
and sequence coiiC^.»pta. Ui rjdd;'':.lon, ro helps !lLu 
recognize oppositee. 
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2721 Magic Cards (initial and Pinal Consonants) 2*35 

These cards help the child recognize small and 
large printed letters. It also atlaiulates learning 
of initial and final consonants. It also contains 
a plastic envelope and ceax be wiped off. The Plastic 
Itosk can be also used for oarking, 

3I492 Plastic Mark (Red) These are 8ix plastic markers .15 

that are used with magic cards. 

3^491 Plastic Mark (Black) These are also six plastic .15 

markers that mark well and wipe off easily. 

2732 Magic Cards (Blends and Digraphs) These cards give 1.25 

the child practice in identifying blends and diagraphs. 
The answers are recorded on the plastic envelope that 
is recorded. 

27I42 Magic Cards (Vowels) These cards stimulate the I.75 

learning of vowels. These cards also fit into a 
plastic envelope for recording answers. 

• Crossword Puzzles - These are reusable crossword puzzles 
prepared to assist the student as basic instruction or enrichment. Each word of 
each puzzle is listed on the face of the* puzzle and requires the child the find 
the correct letter for the blank space. Each puzzle has a wipeable surface. The 
use of Plastic ?fetk Pencils No. 3i|92 or 3^92 to make the puzzles last. Students 
of all abilities enjoy woricing with these puzzles. 



2560 Crossword Puzzles - eight puzzles about Holidays 2.25 

2561 Crossword Puzzles ei^^t puzzles about ?aixy Tales 2.25 

2562 Crossword Puzzles - (iij^it puzzles about Seasons 2.25 

2563 Crossword Puzzles - eight puzzles about Poods 2.25 
256I* Crossword Puzzles -eij^t puzzles about Airplanes 2»25 

2565 Crossword Puzzles - eipit puzzles aboutAnimals 2.25 

2566 Crossword Puzzler. - eight puzzles about Plants 2.25 

2567 Crossword Puzzles - ei^t prjzzles about ^ftcaxl8portation 2.25 

and communioatioaa 

2568 Crossword Puzzles - eight puzzles about JPamous People 2. 25 

2569 Crossword Puzzles - eig^t puzzles about Occupations 2.2^ 

2570 Crossword Puzzlee 0 eigjit puzzles al)out Earm and City 2.25 

2571 Crossword Puzzles - eiffit puzzlee about Comm»inity hlepers 2.25 

2572 Crossword Puzzles - oifjht puzzles about Space 2.25 



The following materials are made by "The Inetructo Corporation" 
but may also be purchased from Donnelly's Teaching AidSt Inc. 

Tblco Puppets - Tlxese puppets are designed to develop k*9S 
the child's oral language, llie child can express 
his feelings by acting out lifelike or imaginary 
situations* 
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1189 Animal Face Puppets - Tliese aire six fun face i+*95 

animal puppets. The animals axe as follows: 
I monkey, wolf, elephant, tiger, mouse, bear. 

1185 Eamily Eace Puppets - These puppets consist of the U*9S 

iollowing membeirs of a black family; mother, 
father, brother, sister, granfather, grandmother. 

1011 Pan with Rhymes - This kit includes three games U*9S 
yhxch provide the child with axi opportunity to 

hear, recognize, and review jisyming words. 

1012 Discovering Opposites - This game provides the k-95 
child opportunities tc discover meanings of 

opposites and reinforces his learning aB he pairs 
illustrations of opposites on the correct card. 

1013 Carnival cf Beginning Sounds - This game helps h*9S 
the child recognize the beginning sounds of words. 

1015 Let's Learn Sequence - This is a game of children's h*SO 

favorite stories, nursery rhymes, and everyday 
experiences. They will learn idiat happens first, 
next, and last. 

1010 Creating Stories - l^hie is a set of 50 standup i|.95 

illustrations of interesting original story 
characters, backgcound scenery, animals plus an 
equal amount of plastic stands. 

1030 Visiting the Farm - Tliis set contains 3O standup 1|.95 

illustrations of a fana family, animals, buildings, 
equipment, and scenery, plus plastic stands for 
constructing many three dimensional farm scenes. 



The next section cf this booklet gives directions for making 
materials. This can be done by both you and your child. 



This box helps the child discriminate object "by touching them. 
1, Uses medium size cardboard box. 2. Cut 2 holes in the side. 3* Put familiar 
objects in the box. The child puts one or both hands in the box, feels the 
objects, and identifies vdiat it is. 

( 
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flororise Box 

This box helps the child discriminate objects by touching them. 

1. Use a meditua size caixlboard box 

2. Cut two holes in the side. 

3. Put familiar objects in the box 

The child puts one or both hands in the box, feels the object and identifies 
iidiat it is. 
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Mailljox 

This gives the child practice in recognizing his vocabulaiy words. 

1. Use a regular shoe box, and cards. 

2. Paint or color the box blue. 

3» Place a slit in the middle of the cover Ifirge eno\igh for the cards to fit 
in, one at a time. 

k* Write short stories from your child's vocabulary list on the cards. 
5. The child must read the stoiy befoire he can place it in the mailbox. 
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Touch and Tell 

This 0BUDe helps the child identify vorde throus^ touch. 

1. Easten simple objects to large index cards (5x8 in). The objects may be 
stapled, glued, or wired to the cards. 

2. The child feels and describes the objects. 

3. Print the name of the object on the card in large letters* 
U. The child traces over the word with a marking pen. 

5* The child feels and describes the objects. 
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Flip Caids 

These caxds help the ohild reoojpaizo letters by feeling their shapes. 
!• Cut letters ftom sandpaper and mount on large index cards (5x8 in) 

2. Pipe cleaners, or felt or corrugated paper can also be used to form letters 

3. The child traces the figures with his fingers. 

i;. Punch holes in caxds and attach for easy storage. 



1 
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Partner Say and Bo 

This helps the ohild distixiguiah his rigbt f!rom his left« 
1* Child and mother faoe one another 

2. One calls out dirextioxxs; for example, "Clap right hands, "Clap left hands, 
•»Clap both hands. 

3. Tapping feet, touching fingers, badancing on different feet may also be done 
Each partner has a chance at giving directions* 
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stringing Straw 

This aotivity helps the child control his eye and hand movement. 
1* Cut plastic or paper straws into various len^rths* 

2. The child iises yaxn or oord to string the pieces of straw. (Dip the end of 
yam in £^U0 to harden the tip.) 

3* Large macaroni can be used in the same maimer* The macaroni can be painted 
first and the child can string it in color patterns. 
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Toothpick Foxms 

This activity alBo helps the child gsdn better control of hie eye and 
hand movements* 

1. Use different colored marking pens to design a dot pattern on styrofoam 
fozms. 

2. The child reproduces the pattern by placing colored toothpicks in the 
corresponding dots. 
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V/hich way? 

This is an activity designed to teaoh the child directions. 

1. Prepare a series of cards with one arrow or several arrows poin'^ing in 
various directions. 

2. As one person shows the cards , the child tells the direction in idiich the 
arrow is pointing. 

3* Ihe child shows the direction either 1^ facing the saae way or pointing. 

I4. The child can also draw the arrows shown on the cards t first ^Axile looking 
at themy and then from memory. 





r 
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Puzsle Piotuxes 

These pmzleB will help the child further develop his t h^Ti ki ng skills 
!• Mount siiople pictures on poster board or cardboard. 

2. Cut the picture cards into strips » squai^esy or idaff^lea to make pictures* 
3* The child puts the puzzle pieces together to fom a picture. 

Use pictures from isaffa^ines or old wozkbooks. 
$• Add letters to spell out objects. 




( 
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Pazk aod Stop 

This game will help the ohild recogiize woxde and colore* It will also develop 
his listening skills. 

1. Using colored paper, cut out different (colored squares. Paste on taglboard 
or cardboard to make a paiklng lot. 

2. Brav stoplis^ts at the bottom of the peeper. 

3* Use miniatxare cars the bojqb color as tne pasdcing lots. 

U. The child moves a car on the paper according to the directions given by 
another person; for example; drive the blue oar to the blue paxking lot or 
drive the red car to the yellow lij^t. 
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Quick Call 

This 0BUM helps the ohild identify letters and voxde 

1. Prepaxe a deck of cards with several sets of identical words or letters 
from rectangles out out of conBtruotion paper* 

2. Shuffle cards and deal out to the ohild and sooeone else (another child) 
3* The two people together turn over one card at a tiae. 

When two identical cards turn up» the one who naaes the letter or word just 
takes both burned up 8ta(dcs of cards. 

:.. ThB gaae is won ^en one person gets all the cards. 
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Add the l«tter 

UMb flUM h*lpe th0 ohild zeoognize initial sounds of words 

1. Make » sst of word oards. Onit the first letter of eaoh word. 

2. Braw a oorxetpondin^ piotxora eaoh word 
3> Prepare a set of alphabet cards (ixl in) 

k" The ohild seleots the ooxreot letter firam the alphabet cards to fill in 
the missing: letter on the word card. 

$. Sets of cards can be nade with the medial or final letters ooiitted. 
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Take A Look 



This game helps the child identify lettera «ad words 

9* S^J>,;*Jij;*°'/***^"? ^^"^.^^ ^ (Construction pftper aay be used) 
d. oncthe trontt draw .a shape » letter, or word. 

3. On the inside put a duplicate of the firont oaricings along with one or more 
other figures. 

li. Th' child observes the item on the £te)nt briefly, then tusns to the inside 
to locate a duplicate. 
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Check a Word 

This game also helps the child identify letters and words 

1. Make a checkerboard (cardboard or paper) 

2. Write letters or words in the squares. 

3' Make chips for each player, or use colored poker chips 
h Play as "checkers" 

5- The child must be able to say the letter or word in the square to ^ich 
he wants to move. 




Reach your Goal 

This game helps the child identify beginning sounds of words and entire 

words* 

1. I>raw game cards with a magic marker on posterboaxd or cardboard. 

2. Hake small cards with a letter, word picture, or beginning sounds. 

3. The child draws a card from fhe etack and as he oorrectly identifies it 
he moves a space toward the finish. 
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Throe Little Words 

This game develops the ohild'a verbal expressions 

1. Prepare a set of smaill oards with three related words on eaoh. 

2. child picks a card and tells a short story including all the words 
that appear on the card. 
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Make a Eun 

This game will help the child recognize lattera or words 

1. Prepare ii5di;[idual playin^r cards resembling baseball diamonds on 9x9 in 

2. The child responds to letter or word flash cards. 

3. As the correct answers are given, the child moves firom base to base. 
k- A point is given each time the child "makes a run." 




